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At that moment a mass of disconnected thoughts I
had known during the last three months clicked into
place in my brain, and I saw my plan clearly. During
the dark drive back to Damascus across the bleak, rain-
swept plains I reduced the idea sprawling across my
mind into paragraphs and sentences. Darkness came,
and the headlights peered out on to the road ahead,
while wind and rain lashed about the car. But in my
imagination I was already in Damascus, the pen in
my hand, and the sheet of paper lay flat and white
on the table. The first draft, finished before dawn,
was typed and given to Colonel Elphinston the next
morning.

If the Germans invaded N. Arabia in great
strength to-morrow, I wrote, the Allies would be
obliged to fight a delaying action. A gradual and
general withdrawal might take place. But a few
small units of Arabs led by a British officer could stay
behind in hiding. When the Allied forces had with-
drawn, and when the enemy's lines of communica-
tion were well stretched, these small units could not
only transmit valuable information and do useful
sabotage, but they could carry out raids from con-
cealed positions on the enemy supply line.

It is not true that all German convoys are alert
and well protected. Their equivalent to our 'A'
echelon which brings ammunition, petrol, food and
water to their forward tanks, is generally well
protected and alert. Their ' B ' echelon is often given
tank protection. But their main supply lorries from
base move along a fixed track marked every 50
metres or so by petrol tins or signs mounted on posts.
The lorries, though fairly well dispersed, are not